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HURDWAR AND JUGGERNAUT. 


From Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan, by Emma 
Roberts. 


These celebrated places of Hindoo pil-| 


grimage are, at particular periods of the 
year, highly attractive to European visiters, 
more particularly Hurdwar, which lies al- 
most in the route of those who are travelling 
to or from the Himalaya; and which possesses, 
in addition to its other claims to notice, pic- 
turesque beauties which can scarcely be sur- 
passed. It is at this hallowed spot that the 
sacred river, emerging from its mountain 
birth place, enters upon the wide plains of 
Hindostan, a clear, beautiful, but rather shal- 
low stream, and, though somewhat rapid, 
affording, at the period of the annual fair, no 
indications of the fury and velocity with 
which, during the rains, it pursues its head- 
long course until it meets the sea. 

The town of Hurdwar, which is distin- 
guished by a handsome range of buildings, 
backing an esplanade which runs along the 
bank of the river, occupies ground only par- 
tially cleared from the neighbouring forest. 
The deep and dense woods of the terrace 


sweep down to the western suburb, uniting | fearlessly into the hubbub, sitting as much at 
their verdant avenues to the arched gateways | their ease as the dust, the myriads of flies, 


and pillared colonnades of the streets. The 
pass, or gorge, leading to the valley of the 
Dhoon, presents landscapes of almost incom- 


parched brow; and if a wife be docile, and 
| fully equal to her household duties, it matters 
little what her claims to beauty may be. Yet, 
|though more than ordinarily free from poeti- 
cal influences, some portion of the rapturous 
delight with which the Hindoo devotees hail 
the first sight of the Ganges, as it issues forth 
\from the Alpine solitudes beyond Hurdwar, 
must be attributed to the enchantment pro- 
duced upon the eye by the loveliness of the 


combinations of hill, and wood, and gushing | 


river. Shouts of “* Mahadeo Bol !” of “ Bol/ 
Bol!” and “ Ram! Ram!” rend the skies, as 
the worshippers of the sacred waters approach 
the place of their pilgrimage. The road is 
covered for miles with travelling parties; 
rich, poor, of both sexes and all ages, crowd 
to this oriental carnival, and there is scarcely 
any part of Asia which does not send forth a 
deputation ; the commercial speculations and 


attractive to the worldly-minded, as purifica- 
tion to the devotee. 





| who crowd to its ghauts; but Asiatics are in- 
eee of lodging-rooms; the rich carry 
\ their canvass dwellings along with them, and 
|the poor are contented with the shelter of a 
tree. The country round about is formed 
j}into one vast camp, in which Arabs, Cinga- 
ilese, Persians, Tartars, mingle with Seiks, 
| people from Cutch, Guzerat, Nepaul, and all 
\other provinces of India; while, a little re- 
|moved from the din and clamour of this Ba- 


| bel-like assemblage, are to be seen the tents | 


\of European visitants, ladies, who venture 


and the intolerable clamour, will admit. 





of the articles brought to Hurdwar for sale, 


traffic, incidental to the fair, being quite as) 


The town of Hurdwar does not afford ac- | 
commodation for a tenth part of the numbers | 





| cornelian, and different kinds of marbles, and 
|toys in ivory, stone, and mother-o’-pearl. 
| Rosaries and Brahminical cords in great 
abundance, with preserved skins of wild ani- 
|mals, and stuffed birds. ‘Truffles are brought 
from the countries north of the Sutledge. 
The sherbets are the finest in the world, but 
the manufacture and the consumption of sweet- 
meats almost exceed belief. Every fourth 
shop at Hurdwar is a confectioner’s, and the 
process of making and baking goes on at all 
hours of the day and night. 

The fairs of India differ in many particu- 
lars from those of Europe; though jugglers 
j}and tumblers are to be found, together with 
| snake-charmers, and others who procure their 
|subsistence by the exhibition of sleight-of- 
| hand, or tricks of cunning, there are, properly 
speaking, none of the shows which attract so 
much attention at home. The articles in- 
tended for sale are arranged with more re- 
| gard to convenience than taste, either strewed 
| prom scuously upon the ground, or hidden in 
tie tents; the various wild animals, which 
form a part of the merchants’ speculations, 
| are openly exposed to public view, and, though 
gazed at with wonder and amazement by 
strangers from distant lands, are not rendered 
|more profitable by being exhibited for money. 
|The passion for sight-seeing may be equally 
strong in India as in England, but it is chiefly 
confined to the pageants displayed at festivals, 
and as yet curiosity has not been much ex- 
cited by the wonders of nature. The cattle 
department, at the fair of Hurdwar, is the 
most attractive, both to Europeans and na- 
tives, being considered the best in India ; 
|horses are brought from Kattiawar, Cutch, 
|the countries north of the Sutledge river, 
Persia, and the shores of the Red Sea, per- 











To give some idea of the valuable nature | fect in blood and bone, proud in their bear- 


ling, swift as the wind, and suited to warriors 


parable beauty, while the splendid piles of| it may be interesting to state, that a necklace | and cavaliers: these fine animals are contrasted 


mountains, rising in the background, give a 


| 


| consisting of a row of alternate diamonds and | with a race less showy, but equally useful, 


wild sublimity to the scene, which can scarcely | emeralds was valued at five thousand pounds; | the small compact and sturdy breeds of Cash- 
| for another composed of splendid pearls, a| mere and Cabul, and the mountain ghoonts, 


fail to inspire with enthusiastic delight every 
breast not entirely indifferent to nature’s won- 


fifth part of that sum was demanded; and 


lof which M. Jacquemont has lately made 


ders. We know not whether the fine bursts|those of wrought gold were from thirty to|such honourable mention. Elephants also 
of scenery, which greet the eye at every | fifty pounds each. All sorts of brazen vessels | rear their gigantic forms in the encamping- 
point, have any part in the attachment mani-|are exposed for sale, and a great variety of | grounds of the dealers. Like the horse, they 
fested by the pilgrims to Hurdwar; the na-jidols of the same metal, which, previous to|are distinguished by their good points: the 
tives in general, and more particularly the | being consecrated, may be purchased by the tusks should be perfect, and they are greatly 
lower classes, are singularly deficient in their| pound. After the Brahmins have shed the | esteemed when the tail is of the orthodox di- 
perceptions of inanimate beauty; indeed, it is| odour of sanctity upon them they increase | mensions, and furnished with a flat tuft of 
doubtful whether they are much attracted by | prodigiously in price ; persons, therefore, who | hair at its extremity. 

loveliness in any form, or whether they do | only buy out of curiosity, should content them-| The difference of appearance between an 
not, either in their wisdom, or their want of | selves with the least valuable article. Inferior | elephant destined for the pad, or as the ca- 
relish for the poetry of life, always prefer|trinkets, in the shape of beads, necklaces, | parisoned bearer of princes and nobles, is 
the utilis to the dulcis. A tree to them is bangles, armlets, and anklets, of silver or of| very great, but will bear no comparison with 
chiefly, if not entirely, valuable for its shade ;| baser metal, abound, together with real ard|that which is displayed in the camel. At 
a stream is associated solely with the plea-|mock coral, tinsel, and glass. There are|Hurdwar, every description of this animal 
sure of quenching the thirst, and cooling the | mouth-pieces for pipes, of lapis lazuli, agate, | may be seen, from the uncomfortable-looking, 
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dejected beast of burthen, to the thorough-| The waters of the Ganges are supposed to 
bred hircanah, which can maintain its speed | derive additional sanctity at the expiration of 
during a hundred miles without pause or rest: | every twelfth year, and the concourse of pil- 
a winged messenger, which none but the best| grims is much greater upon these anniversa- 
trained and hardiest of riders can venture to| ries. The astronomers in attendance calculate 
mount. For a very long period, the camel | the precise moment in which ablution is sup- 
and the dromedary were supposed to be dis-| posed to be particularly beneficial, and, at the 
tinct animals, but modern naturalists have | sounding of the Brahminical shell, the anxious 
decided that there is in reality no difference | crowds precipitate themselves into the water. 
between them, the single and double humped|In consequence of the narrowness of the 
being merely a variety, and the fleetness and| principal ghaut, the simultaneous rush was 
intelligence of both depending upon early} formerly attended with great danger, and 
education. Buflalos, cows, and sheep, are | frequently with loss of life. A dreadful con- 
likewise exhibited for sale, the list of domestic | cussion, in which numbers perished, deter- 
animals closing with dogs and cats, the beau-| mined the British government to remedy the 
tiful races of Persia, so much sought after in| evil; a more commodious passage to the 
India, making their appearance by the side| river was constructed, and the returning pil- 
of some huge elephant. Monkeys, which may | grims, when they saw the preparations made 
be said to occupy a sort of debateable ground| to secure their safety, mingled shouts and 
between the wild beasts of the field and the} blessings upon their human benefactors, with 
quadrupeds which man has enlisted into his| their acclamations to Mahadeva. ‘The liveli- 
service, are brought in great numbers to| ness with which the Hindoos express their 
Hurdwar; bears, leopards, and cheetas are | gratitude, and their quick sensibility to kind- 
likewise numerous, and deer of every kind,| ness and attention to their convenience and 
from the stately nylghau, to that diminutive | comfort, seem incompatible with the apathe- 
species which can be so rarely preserved in| tic temperament manifested upon many occa- 
a state of captivity, even in India, are pur-| sions. The prejudices of caste, and the in- 
chaseable: the yak is also sometimes to be| fluence of predestinarianism, which render 
found at Hurdwar, though the advance of the | them indifferent to sufferings, are the causes 
season renders their appearance rare, since of this inconsistency, and, so great is their 
they are unable to bear the heat of the plains.’ effect, that it is difficult to imagine that one 
The most valuable articles of commerce pro-| and the same person could display such con- 
curable at this fair, are the gems and pre-| trary feelings,—so much coldness, and torpor 
cious stones of al! descriptions which lapida-| at one period, and so much emotion and viva- 
ries bring from every part of Asia; the) city at another. At Hurdwar, all the enthu- 
shawls and cloths of Cashmere and Thibet| siastic elements of the native character are 
rank next; the same dealer may also have a/ called into action; the pilgrims and merchants 
stock of English woollens upon hand; and | are lively and energetic beyond the sober con- 
perfumery and bijouterte of every kind from| ceptions of the English spectators, who look 
Londen and Paris find their way to this re-|on half-stupified by the clamour, and all 
mote market. astonishment at the power of the human 

The English visiters at Hurdwar are made | lungs exhibited in a manner almost exceed- 
to smile at the base uses to which the refine-| ing belief. ‘The noises incidental to a crowd- 
ments of European luxury are degraded ;| ed Indian assemblage have,been too often de- 
nothing appears to be employed for the pre-| scribed to need repetition; but they are so 
cise purpose for which it was originally in-| supereminently astounding at Hurdwar, that 
tended ; table-covers of woollen with printed | no account of the ordinary din and dissonance 
borders, black and crimson, or yellow and|can afford the faintest notion of the uproar 
blue, figure upon the shoulders of the poorer} which prevails. ‘The ringing of bells, the 
classes, who have purchased them for next) firing of cannon, and the loud huzza of Eu- 
to nothing, tables being at present unknown/ ropean multitudes, however deafening, are 








in the houses of the natives, while prints are nothing to the wild and continuous discord | 


offered for sale upside down, and hung up in| which assails the ear at this meeting. The 
the same manner when purchased. A taste| bawling and drumming of the fakirs never 
for the fine arts is still a desideratum in India, | appear to cease during a single instant; then, 
and from personal experience of the difficulty | in addition to the most horrid blasts the direst 
of explaining the most obvious pictorial sub-| trumpet ever blew, we have the Brahminical 
ject to an uneducated native, the probability | shell, the nobut, the dhole, and the gong. The 
of conveying instruction through the medium | animals, terrified by the confusion around 
of paintings seems very questionable. them, neigh, bellow, grunt, and roar, with 
‘There is of course nothing like neatness or| more than usual vehemence, and this tumult 
order in the arrangement of the stalls of the | continues, night and day, without the slightest 
merchants at Hurdwar. Each strives to| interval of peace. The instant that the voice 
make the merits of his commodities known| of a jogee or other devotee fails, he applies 
by clamorous commendations. It is necessary | himself to his bell, ringing with astounding 
to be a good judge of every article to avoid | clamour until the lungs can come into play 
being taken in, and to be tolerably expert at) again. 
driving a bargain: the venders demanding! The only ceremonial used by the bathers 
exorbitant sums, which they lower gradually | is that of ablution, which consists merely in 
when convinced that they have no chance of| dipping in the Ganges, and in paying the tri- 
succeeding in obtaining more than a tenth} bute, collected carefully by the attendant 
part. Brahmins. 





Those who are desirous of se- 


|curing a large share of the good things of 
this and the next world, are proportionably 
liberal to the religious mendicants, who form 
ithe most conspicuous figures in the scene. 
The more dreadfully degraded from the dig- 
nity of men, the more filthy, squalid, and in- 
decent in their appearance, the higher is the 
veneration with which these fakirs are re- 
garded. Though sufficiently numerous in 
other places, they repair in troops to Hurd- 
war, occupying the verandahs, galleries, and 
roofs of the principal buildings, and stages of 
bamboo erected for their accommodation in 
the centre of the stream, superintending the 
devotions of the bathers, which are however, 
generally speaking, confined to manifestations 
of joy at having obtained the end and object 
of a long and toilsome pilgrimage. ‘The 
| latest accounts from India state that the fair 
at Hurdwar is upon the decline, and that 
many of the Brahmins, who were formerly 
attached to its temples, have taken service 
under Europeans. By some, this falling off 
in religious enthusiasm is attributed to the 
conviction (mainly produced by the subjection 
of Bhurtpore), that it is impossible to with- 
stand the power of the Christians, who will 
sooner or later induce all India to conform 
|to their creed, and this idea has doubtless 
| considerable weight with a superstitious peo- 
|ple. But, however, in remarking upon the 
lukewarmness observable, all over Hindostan, 
_ towards festivals formerly exciting the highest 
degree of reverential regard, the labours of 
the missionaries must not be wholly over- 
looked and forgotten. Since the period in 
which the English first obtained a footing in 
India, the efforts of these zealous disciples 
have been unremitting; they are always to 
be found in large and promiscuous assem- 
| blies, standing at the ghauts, or sitting in the 
porches of the temples, distributing tracts to 
the passers-by, and expounding the Scriptures 
to such as will listen to them. Not discou- 
raged by their apparent want of success, they 
have continued to exercise the duties of their 
calling with untiring activity, and we should 
'do great injustice to the intellectual powers 
of many of the classes of the natives, if we 
did not suppose that the perusal of such por- 
tions of the Holy Writings as have been 
placed for the purpose in their hands, has 
not had the effect of disturbing their belief in 
the monstrous fallacies of the Hindoo religion. 





—————— 





BARROW’S VISIT TO ICELAND. 
(Continued from page 330.) 


“ Early the next morning I stript off my 
clothes to perform my ablutions and to shave 
myself by the margin of the basin, but in the 
midst of the operation I felt a sudden motion 
of the earth, and a rumbling noise beneath 
resembling somewhat the crashing noise of a 
large body of ice breaking up in a thaw; and 
the water at once overflowed the basin. I 
had a narrow escape from being drenched 
| with scalding water of the temperature of 
about 190° of Fahrenheit, but still no eruption 

took place. I observed on this occasion, and 
afterwards, that four or five ravens came and 
| perched themselves on the rim of the basin, 
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on the leeward side, evidently enjoying the |The masses of turf had been completely shat- 


steam as it rolled over them. 


“ The water having again subsided, I next | water, which did not recover the usual trans- 
visited an aperture close to the hill, to which parency of the geyser waters when it ceased: 
my attention had been drawn by the constant | the fragments of turf in descending fell back 
it was | into the shaft. 


noise that was made by the steam 
emitting : it was quite different from that of 
any other of the fountains, and the noise re- 
sembled that, only louder, which is made 
when the steam is let off from the boiler of 
the steam-engine. On a closer approach to 
it, a constant rumbling noise was heard im- 
mediately below it, and apparently at a very 
deep distance from the surface of the earth. 
From its situation and its height on the side 
of the hill, above the ordinary height of the 
other springs, and particularly from the vio- 
lence with which the eruption of steam took 
place, I had little doubt of its being that same 
chimney, from this great subterranean labo- 
ratory, which Sir John Stanley has designated 
by the name of the Roaring Geyser, though 
during our stay it only emitted steam and no 
water, but never ceased making a roaring 
noise, and sending out volumes of steam. This 
partial change in its character may easily 
enough be accounted for: large fragments of 
rock had fallen into its orifice from the im- 
pending side of the hill, and so completely 
choked it up, as no doubt to have diverted 
the water into some other channel, while the 
steam continued to find its way through the 
interstices between the fragments of rock. 
“The obstinate geyser, to our continued 
mortification, still remained tranquil during 
the whole of this day, with the exception only 
of two or three occasional ebullitions, of from 
four to five feet in height, each of which was 
preceded by the usual rumbling noise below 
the surface. ‘Towards the evening, however, 
our attention was called to another quarter 
of these Phlegrean fields, where a large 
opening or tube was observed, the margin of 
which was almost even with the general sur- 
face, the small mound and basin being scarcely 
discernible. We had previously noticed this'in 
a perfectly tranquil state, and doubted whether 
it was an old worn-out geyser or a new one. 
We could perceive, at the depth of about 
twelve or fourteen feet, water in a state of 
ebullition, but without any apparent intention 
of rising higher. The circumstance that now 
attracted our attention, was that of observing 
our guides digging up and throwing into the 
orifice large masses of peat or turf. The 
guides seemed to think that, by such provoca- 
tion, they might succeed in bringing on an 
eruption ; and as this was a wished-for event, 
we all lent our assistance in heaving in turf 
and peat in large quantities; and sure enough 
the boiling fluid, as if filled with rage and in- 
dignation at such treatment, burst forth almost 
instantaneously, and without giving the least 
notice, with a most violent eruption, heaving 
up a column of mud and water with fragments 
of peat, as black as ink, to the height of sixty 
or seventy feet, and continuing to do so for 
eight or ten minutes, when it subsided, and 
all the water sunk into the shaft, where it re- 
mained in a tranquil state at its former depth.* 





* The violence of this geyser is well described by 
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tered to atoms, and dissolved as it were in the 







“The guides remarked that this was the 
first time this geyser had played for upwards 
of a month, the Prince of Denmark and his 
party having choked it by throwing in a| 
quantity of large stones. In a comparatively | 
small aperture like this, as in the Roaring | 
Geyser, there is little doubt that it may be 
choked up by heaping in stones, and that 
steam only will force its way through the 
water, though this would perhaps be done at 
the risk of blowing out some fresh orifice. 
The name given to this geyser by the Ice- 
landers is Strockr, the shaker, or agitator ; | 
and from its position I am inclined to think 
it must be that which Sir John Stanley has 
called the New Geyser; but the rim or wall 
which he mentions as surrounding it can 
hardly be said to exist. It is worthy of re- 
mark, however, that there is close to this 
geyser an empty shaft, which emitted neither 
steam nor water, round the margin of which 
there was a ridge of earth and deposit form- 
ing a kind of wall; and I can see no reason 
why, in such a situation, by some convulsion 
or breaking down of the earth below, in the 
course of forty-five years, the old one may 
not have been closed up and the new one 
opened out. Sir John Stanley, indeed, ob- 
serves that, before the month of June, 1789, 
the year he visited Iceland, his New Geyser 
had not played with any great degree of vio- 
lence, at least for a considerable time; but 
that in the month of June this quarter of 
Iceland had suffered some very severe shocks 
of an earthquake, and that it was not unlikely 
many of the cavities communicating with the 
bottom of the pipe had been then enlarged. 
and new sources of water opened into them. 
There seems to be no reason why these boil- 
ing fountains, like most volcanoes, should not 
lie dormant for a time, or change the place 
of their eruption, just as the pouring lava 
forsakes the old volcanic cones on the sum- 
mits, to make itself new ones on the sides of 
the mountain, supposing the proximate agent 
of both to be the same. 

* While we were looking at the exertions 
of this violent geyser, most properly so called, 
as the word gys, implies to rush out with im- 
petuosity, our attention was attracted to an- 
other little roaring fountain not far from us, 
throwing out immense volumes of steam, but 
the small jets of water did not mount higher 
than three or four feet: they were, however, 






Dr. Holland :—* The scene,” he says, “ was a wonder- 
ful one: we saw before us a solid massive column of 
water and steam rising from the grouad with immense 
impetuosity, violence, and noise, to a height of not less 
than seventy or eighty feet. Nor was this a momentary 
appearance : the water, indeed, which at first formed a 
large part of the column, gradually lessened in quan- 
tity, and in a few minutes almost wholly disappeared. 
But the impetuous rushing forth of the steam was in- 
creased by the removal of the superincumbent pressure, 
and it burst out with a violence which seemed to tear 
up the very earth through which it passed."—Dr. Hol- 
land’s MS.. Journal. 


























so constant and so regular, that we were in- 
duced to time them; and we found that at in- 
tervals of between twenty and thirty minutes 
we were quite sure of having a burst of steam 
and water, each of which rarely continued 
above four minutes. 

“The extraordinary regularity of this little 
fountain, so different from the Great Geyser 
or the larger Strockr, would almost lead one 
to conclude that it must have a steam appa- 
ratus of its own wholly distinct from any 
other. This “ wonderfully amusing little 
fountain,” as one of our travellers has appro- 
priately called it, is named the Little Strockr. 
It plays through a small tube incrusted with 
stone like that at the bottom of the basin of 
the Great Geyser, from whence its antiquity 
may be inferred; for it cannot be imagined 
that a siliceous coating of this kind, deposited 
by water in which silex is with difficulty de- 
tected, and where the rush of it is almost in- 
cessant, could have assumed so solid a tex- 
ture in a short space of time. The Little 
Strockr is situated at the head of a group of 
small springs, not fewer than a dozen, two of 
which only threw up water, and these not 
higher than two or three feet, something re- 
sembling the jets that may be seen when one 
of the fire-plugs in the streets of London is 
drawn out; but all of them threw out steam 
constantly, as if they had been intended as so 
many safety-valves: the temperature of these 
in general was as nearly as may be 210°. 

Just under the Laugerfell hill, and from 
the sides of which I have supposed the Roar- 
ing Geyser to have been choked up, are a 
great number of mud springs, some of a red 
colour, some gray, and some brown, the gene- 
ral temperature being about 195°, out of 
which very little steam was observed to es- 
cape. There were so many of these holes 
about the place, and the ground seemed to be 
so tender, that it was exceedingly unpleasant, 
if not dangerous, to remain long upon it: they 
are separated from the mound of the Great 
Geyser by a small ravine, the side of which 
next to the mud springs was composed of ar- 
gillaceous earth or bole, tinged with a yellow- 
ish or ochre colour—apparently a kind of 
ferruginous clay. The sloping descent from 
the edge of the basin formed the termination 
of the opposite side of the ravine. 

“ This day, the 4th of August, as well as 
the former one, passed over without any fresh 
symptoms of an explosion from the Great 
Geyser. Annoying as this was in the ex- 
treme, we had so set our minds on an exhibi- 
tion of its powers, as to come to a determina- 
tion not to quit the spot till we had received 
that gratification, though we had very nearly 
got to the end of our provisions without the 
means of recruiting them. A Norwegian 
servant of Mr. Knudtzon was as anxious as 
ourselves—indeed, so much so, that he gat 
up all night—and fortunately he did so, for 
about three o’clock in the morning, when we 
were fast asleep, having been kept awake the 
greater part of the preceding night by the 
rumbling noise under the earth at different 
periods, he hastily entered the tent, and said 
that, from the incessant noise and the violent 
rushing of the steam he had no doubt an 
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eruption was about to take place. We were | probably to the height of thirty feet, and this 
of course instantly on our legs; and just as| may have continued to act for about ten mi- 
we arrived at the spot, a few jets were thrown | nutes; two hours after this, that is to say 
up to no great height, and we were once more about eleven o'clock, the usual rising of the 
making up our minds to another disappoint- | water in the basin, and the boiling up of that 
ment, when suddenly, as if by a violent effort, |in the shaft, were observed, and a fourth 
the shaft discharged a full column of water|eruption speedily followed, the water being 
and steam, the former mounting in a grand | forced up to the same height or thereabouts 
mass to the height, as we estimated it, of be- | as the last. 

tween seventy and eighty feet. I must ob- | “While contemplating this grand exhibi- 
serve, however, it is but an estimate, as the | tion of nature, my mind, as if by an involun- 
rolling volumes of steam generally enveloped | tary impulse, seemed to carry me back to 
the column of water, and accompanied it to|the period, now more than sixty years ago, 
the very highest point, so that it was not easy | when the late Sir Joseph Banks was standing 
to get a fair view of it, much less to measure | perhaps on the very spot on which I now 
it with any degree of certainty; but I feel | stood, in wonder and admiration of this grand 
pretty confident that I have not overstated | phenomenon; and from him, by a natural 
the height. I may here observe that these | transition, I had in full recollection the splen- 
rolling clouds, which in common parlance I) did print and drawings which Sir John Stan- 
have called steam, are not that pure unmixed | ley had the kindness to show me in London 
steam which is constantly converted into mois- | previous to my departure. I was exceedingly 
ture, and vanishes when it escapes into the| desirous of transferring to paper something 
open air, like that which is let off from the|that might bear a resemblance of this erup- 
boilers of steam-engines, but is here accom-|tion of the Great Geyser, but failed to suc- 
panied by a kind of smoke and spray from | ceed to my satisfaction: indeed, I considered 
the boiling water, that require some little | it impossible to fix its features on paper, as 
time to melt away and leave the atmosphere | they are constantly varying, sometimes the 
clear. | whole column of water being completely hid- 





“No sooner was the eruption over, and|den from top to bottom by the clouds of| 


the water had subsided into the shaft, the|steam and vapour that envelop it, sometimes 


steam continuing to arise, than the birds of| but partially hidden, and the colours con-| 


Odin made their appearance, and perched |stantly changing their hues as the sun or the 
themselves on the margin of the basin on the | clouds intervene. 

leeward side, while we were standing on the! ‘ The beholder is astounded by the inces- 
opposite margin not twenty yards distant. I | sant noise and rapid motion of so vast a co- 
could not learn from our guides that any sa-|lumn of water darted with so much violence 
cred character was attached to this bird, but, | and velocity into the air, and is quite unpre- 
as already stated, it is considered as a bird of | pared to give any thing like a faithful sketch 
ill omen. Their remarkable confidence in| of the infinite changes of form and colour 
man may probably be taken as a proof that} which both the water and the steam assume. 
they are not molested by him. Asa further The picture given by Sir George Mackenzie 
proof of this, one of our party sent a ball exhibits one great mass of steam only, with- 
through one of a large group assembled on| out any appearance of water, from which I 
the beach of Reikiavik, which had shown| judge he must have witnessed it on a calm 
great confidence, but after this circumstance | day. 

they avoided us in such a way that it was; ‘Our curiosity being now pretty well sa- 
quite impossible to come near them. The | tisfied—our provisions nearly exhausted,— 
farmers watch their movements, but seem to | ourselves and our people not a little fatigued 
be afraid to take measures for destroying|by a three days’ journey, and two nights 
them, and yet they are among their greatest |spent amidst the boiling cauldrons and the 
enemies: they are always on the watch dur-/| steam of these Phlegrean fields;—we made 
ing the lambing season to pounce upon and |up our minds to sound a retreat, and bend our 
carry off the young lambs; in the winter) steps homeward.” 

epecially they hover over the farm-houses, | 
seizing every thing they can lay their claws | 
upon, and will not be driven away—indeed, | 
they sometimes hovered over us in such a| 
manner, as if they were only waiting an op-| One of our next visits out of Naples was to 
portunity to pounce upon us. The Icelandic | the far-famed Pompeii—distance about twelve 
raven is a very powerful bird, much larger| miles. We hired a carriage in Naples, and 
and stronger than those in the more southern} at early morn were upon our way. By ten 


POMPEII, 


From Brooks's Letters, an American Traveller. 


parts of Europe. 

“ Sir John Stanley has observed that, when 
he was on this remarkable spot, the eruptions 
of the Great Geyser took place every two 
hours. When the one I have spoken of 
ceased, it was four hours before we had the | 
satisfaction of witnessing a second, and that 
only rose to the height of some ten or twelve 
feet, and continued only about a minute, when 





the water subsided almost immediately. An 
hour after this we had a third, which ascended 


o’clock we were in the street of the tombs, 
and upon the gates of that city, which from 
the year 79 was lost, till accident discovered 
the place where it was in 1750. If I were 
to undertake to tell all that is now to be seen 
in this city, I should but make a catalogue, 
and interest no one, and therefore I will limit 
myself in as brief a description as possible. 
Unearthed as Pompeii now is, with its roof- 
less houses that the superincumbent weight 
has tumbled in, the first impression is not that 





this is the mansion of the dead of so many 
centuries, and this impression is strengthened 
by the fresh and almost new appearance that 
all the buildings exhibit ; but when one sees 
so many tombs lining a single street, and 
when one sees streets so narrow, houses so 
small, and so strangely built, that first im- 
pression soon yields to another which shows 
that this city is not of this century, nor even 
of many of the past that have gone by. Mo- 
dern you see it is not, for there is nothing 
modern in all its arrangements. ‘The middle 
ages, you also see, have left no stamp upon 
it, for there is nothing of a Gothic, or Sara- 
cen, or Arabic look. Thus the mind wanders 
backwards, till it fixes itself upon a period, 
when it finds as it were an illustration, in a 
city rescued from the dead, and yet preserved 
in all its freshness, of the books and of the 
classics of other days, with which his reading 
has made him familiar. Pompeii, now ex- 
posed as it is to the light of the sun, is a city 
of Magna Grecia bequeathed to us, as it 
were. We have in it one of the very best 
histories of the past, and such a history as no 
book can tell. Before I had seen this city, 
I had no idea of the intimate links that there 
| were between our times and the times of old. 
The barbarian invaders of Italy never finding 
| Pompeii, buried in ashes as it was, of course, 
could never disturb or overthrow aught that 
| was in it, and even time and age were defied, 
for what these ashes had hidden, ceased to 
grow old any longer; and thus Pompeii has 
come down to us, just as it was when the in- 
‘habitants fled from its walls in terror of the 
irruptions of Vesuvius. Thus we step into a 
city nearly eighteen hundred years old, but 
old age has not touched it, and we see the 
habitations of the men of that day, which 
they seemed but a moment before to have 
left for us to visit. How many things we see 
jall like the present day, and how little time 
| has changed us in much of life. In the pave- 
| ments of the streets can be seen the very holes 
\that the wheels of the carriages had worn, 
|which was to me one of the freshest relics of 
‘old antiquity. Thimbles, needles, perfumes, 
|false hair, eyebrows, cosmetics, flesh-scrap- 
| ers, paint and rouge were found in sume of 
the boudoirs of some of the women. Vanity, 
| you see, was the same then, eighteen hundred 
years ago, as it is now. ‘The horror of the 
affright of that awful day when Pompeii was 
overwhelmed, is best seen in the villa of Dio- 
med, which is but a little way out of the city. 
Two skeletons were found in his garden, (who 
had been probably flying toward the sea;) that 
nearest the door had keys in one hand, and 
a gold ring, ornamented with two separate 
heads in the other, and not far from these 
skeletons were found fragments of silver 
vases, and a linen wrapper, containing eighty- 
eight pieces of silver money, ten of gold, and 
nine of bronze. In this garden is seen what 
was a reservoir for fish, and a jet d’eau ; an- 
cient wine-jars are still resting in the cellar 
against the walls, to which they are glued by 
dust and ashes: and here the skeletons of 
eighteen grown-persons and two children (one 
of them quite a baby) were discovered. Per- 
fect impressions of each corpse were distin- 
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guishable in the dust and ashes, which pro- 
bably drifted through the loopholes into this 


cellar. Several necklaces, with other gold 
ornaments, silver and bronze, a piece of coral, 
acomb, &c., were among the valuables which, 
in the fright, a young woman, who was one 
of the skeletons, had grasped in her hands 
when she, with the family, fled to this cellar 
for a retreat. Copies of these necklaces, as 
well as of many other curious things in Pom- 
peii, are now manufactured and sold in Na- 
ples, and it is becoming quite fashionable to 
wear them at the present day. 

As we went into the city by the Via Do- 
mitiana as it was called, the road upon which 
were the tombs, as upon the Appian way out 
of Rome, not only tombs are seen—among 
which the Pompeians seemed to have their 
seats of pleasure, without that fear of the 
presence of the dead that now besets all of 
us of this day—but an inn is seen, where 
strangers were lodged when strangers were 
not permitted to sleep within the walls of 
the city. This inn appears to have been) 
capacious, and to have been provided with | 
horses and carriages, as remains of a cart, | 
the tire of wheels with six spokes, the skele- 
ton of a donkey, and a piece of bronze} 
resembling a horse’s bit, were found there. 
The excavation of the portico of this inn 
brought to light five human skeletons, four | 
of which (locked in each other’s arms) are | 
supposed to be those of a mother and her 


children, who, on reaching the portico were | 


THE FRIEND. 


nce 


posed to be the mistress of the mansion, with 
three of her servants. A small quantity of 
money, a silver mirror, which Grecian ladies 
carried about them, intagli set in gold rings, 
a pair of ear-rings, a necklace composed 
of gold chains, and five gold bracelets, were 
found among these skeletons. 

As we went on yet further, our conductor, 
who is an officer appointed by the govern- 
ment, and who watched us narrowly lest we 
should plunder a relic, pointed out a farrier’s 
shop, then the abode of the ballet-master, de- 
corated with frescoes, representing musical 
instruments, theatrical scenery, &c., a che- 
mist’s and druggist’s shop, and a restaurant, 
among other buildings. A house called “the 
house of a dramatic poet,” was one of the 
most expensive and elegantly adorned private 
dwellings that we saw. Beautiful frescoes 
were found in this house, which artists class 
with the best productions of Raphael. Thus 
you see, that even in the art of painting, if 
their judgment be true, we are not ahead of 
the ancients. What most struck me, as I 
looked upon this house, was the classical and | 
rich manner of its decoration. 


STUPENDOUS WATERFALL. 

In Captain Back’s journal of his expedition 
to the Arctic sea, is the following account of 
a waterfall, situated at a short distance from 
Fort Reliance, and near to the mouth of the 





suffocated by showers of ashes. 


also occupied by a soldier, who died at his | Slave Lake :— 
post—as a skeleton, a lance, and the crest of | 


a helmet, were found within it. On entering | 


the city, another inn is seen, with all the| river coming sharp round a rock, and falling | 


appendages of a ¢traiteur’s kitchen, &c. A 


building called a coflee-house is also here, but | tervening rocks; whence it broke in one vast | 7 : Sore 
| Knowing the object of his journey, they re- 


thus called without much reason, as coffee 


was a drink that the Greeks and Romans | 


were ignorant of. Probably it answered the 
purpose of the restaurants of the present day. 


It may have been the place where the ancients | 


bought their vomits, which they were accus- 


tomed to take—the wretches—when they | 


wanted to do justice to a good dinner! The 
house of the vestals, with the word salve (wel- 
come) wrought in mosaic, was also shown. 
The anatomical theatre is not far off, where 
were found above forty chirurgical instru- 


ments, some resembling those of modern | 


times, and others of which the use is un- 
known. The custom-house, a soap manufac- 
tory, and a public banking house, are here 
pointed out. The house of Caius Sallust is 
among the remarkable houses shown. A foun- 
tain of peculiar beauty adorned the quadran- 
gle, and opposite to the door of entrance was 
a small flower-garden, in which the ¢riclinium 
for summer dinners still remains. In the 
rooms appropriated to the females of this 
house, are tolerably well preserved paintings 
in fresco, such as Diana and Acton, Europa, 
Phryxus and Helle, Mars, Venus and Cupid. 
The room which contains the last-mentioned 
picture is beautifully paved with African mar- 
bles, and paintings. In a neighbouring lane 
was discovered the skeleton of a woman sup- 





Close to the | chain of large lakes—the Aylmer, the Clin- 
city gate is seen the sentry-box, which was | 


river which discharges the waters of the | 


| ton-Golden, and the Artillery—into the Great | 


* From the only point at which the greater 
| part of it was visible, we could distinguish the | 


‘into an upper basin almost concealed by in- | 


sheet into a chasm between four and five hun- | 
dred feet deep, yet in appearance so narrow, | 
| that we fancied we could almost step across 
|it. Out of this the spray rose in misty co- 
lumns several hundred feet above our heads ; 
but as it was impossible to see the main fall 
from the side on which we were, in the fol- 
lowing spring I paid a second visit to it, ap- 
proaching from the western bank. The road 
|to it, which I then traversed in snow shoes, 
was fatiguing in the extreme, and scarcely 
less dangerous ; for, to say nothing of the 
steep ascents, fissures in the rocks, and deep 








snow in the valleys, we had sometimes to 
creep along the narrow shelves of precipices 
slippery with the frozen mist that fell on 
them. But it was a sight which well repaid 
any risk. My first impression was of a strong 
resemblance to an iceberg in Smeerenberg 
Harbour, Spitzbergen. ‘The whole face of the 
rocks forming the chasm was entirely coated 
with blue, green, and white ice, in thousands 
of pendent icicles ; and there were, moreover, 
caverns, fissures, and overhanging ledges in 
all imaginable varieties of form, so curious 
and beautiful, as to surpass any thing of which 
I had ever heard or read. The immediate 
approaches were extremely hazardous, nor 
could we obtain a perfect view of the lower 
fall, in consequence of the projection of the 





western clifis. At the lowest position which 
we were able to attain, we were still more 
than a hundred feet above the level of the 
bed of the river beneath ; and this, instead 
of being narrow enough to step across, as it 
had seemed from the opposite heights, was 
found to be at least two hundred feet wide. 

“The colour of the water varied from a 
very light to a very dark green; and the 
spray, which spread a dimness above, was 
thrown up in clouds of light gray. Niagara, 
Wilberforce’s Falls in Hood’s River, the falls 
of Kakabikka near Lake Superior, the Swiss 
or Italian falls,—alithough they may each 
‘“‘charm the eye with dread,” are not to be 
compared to this for splendour of effect. It 
was the most imposing spectacle I had ever 
witnessed ; and, as its berg-like appearance 
brought to mind associations of another scene, 
I bestowed upon it the name of our celebrated 
navigator, Sir Edward Parry, and called it 
Parry’s Falls.” 


Interesting Circumstance.—At the late an- 
nual meeting of the London Society for the 


| promotion of Christianity among the Jews, 


the following statement was made, deriv- 
ed from communications received from the 
bishop of Calcutta. 

In the visit of the bishop to some of the 
Syrian churches in his very extensive dio- 
cese, he had come to a place called Quoquin, 
on the coast of Malabar, where he met and 
was mostly received by settlements of black 
and white Jews. The black Jews traced their 
origin to the dispersion, and the white, he 
said, he supposed, were the descendants of 
Jews and some half-caste tribe. These Jews 
received him with the greatest respect; on 
his entrance to the town they lined both sides 
of the way with lighted torches in their hands. 


quested him to deliver them an address or 
exhortation, which was a singular request 
from persons of their creed to a Christian 
bishop. Finding that there was no difficulty 
attending the matter, he did address them, 
and went on to prove, that Christ the Re- 
deemer, whom they had rejected, was the true 
and promised Messiah. To show this, he 
dwelt upon the prophecy of Daniel as to the 
seventy weeks; he also quoted to them the 
prophecy of Haggai; he also explained to 
them, that though now dispersed for the re- 


| jection of Christ, that the time would come 


when they would be restored to God’s favour, 
for which he quoted the prophecies of Zacha- 
riah. The Jews, who listened to him through- 
out with the*most profound attention, thanked 
him most cordially when he had concluded. 
They withdrew the veil, and showed him their 
Hebrew Bible. They then prayed for him by 
name, and that he might be successful in the 
labour of love which was the object of his 
journey. This singular and interesting cir- 
cumstance, taken in connection with the 
statements in the report, showed that there 
was a movement among the Jews themselves, 
evincing an earnest desire to search the gos- 
pel of Christ.—Christian Intelligencer. 
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ing the Buying and Keeping of Slaves. 


From our Yearly Meeting for the provinces of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, held at Burlington by ad- 


journments, from the 14th day of the 9th month, 1754, 


to the 19th of the same inclusive. 
Dear Friends, 

It hath frequently been the concern of our 
yearly meeting, to testify their uneasiness and 
disunity with the importation and purchasing 


of negroes and other slaves, and to direct the jas I have loved you. 


overseers of the several meetings to advise 
and deal with such as engage therein. And 
it hath likewise been the continued care of 
many weighty Friends, to press those that 
bear our name, to guard, as much as possi- 
ble, against being in any respect concerned 
in promoting the bondage of such unhappy 
people: yet, as we have with sorrow to ob- 
serve, that their number is of late increased 
amongst us; we have thought proper to make 
our advice and judgment more public, that 
none may plead ignorance of our principles 
therein ; and also, again earnestly to exhort 
all to avoid in any manner encouraging that 
practice of making slaves of our fellow-crea- 
tures. 

Now dear Friends, if we continually bear 
in mind the royal law, of doing to others as 
we would be done by, we shall never think of 
bereaving our fellow-creatures of that valua- 
ble blessing liberty ; nor endure to grow rich 
by their bondage. To live in ease and plenty, 
by the toil of those whom violence and cruelty 
have put in our power, is neither consistent 
with Christianity nor common justice ; and 
we have good reason to believe, draws down 
the displeasure of heaven ; it being a melan- 
choly but true reflection, that, where slave 
keeping prevails, pure religion and sobriety 
decline, as it evidently tends to harden the 
heart, and render the soul less susceptible of 
that holy spirit of love, meekness, and cha- 


Christian. 

How then can we who have been concerned 
to publish the gospel of universal love and 
peace among mankind, be so inconsistent with 
ourselves, as to purchase such who are pri- 
soners of war; and thereby encourage this 
antichristian practice? And more especially, 
as many of these poor creatures are stolen 
away, parents from children, and children 
from parents, and others who were in good 
circumstances in their native country, inhu- 
manly torn from what they esteemed a happy 
situation, and compelled to toil in a state of 
slavery, too often extremely cruel! What 
dreadful scenes of murder and cruelty those 
barbarous ravages must occasion in these un- 
happy people’s country, are too obvious to 
mention: let us make their case our own, 
and consider what we should think, and how 
we should feel, were we in their circum- 
stances. Remember our blessed Redeemer’s 
positive command, to do unto others as we 
would have them do unto us, and that with 
what measure we mete, it shall be measured to 
us again. And we entreat you to examine, 
whether the purchasing of a negro either born 
here or imported, doth not contribute to a 
further importation ; and consequently to the 







An Epistle of Caution and Advice, concern- 


upholding all the evils above-mentioned, and | situation in the same light that many worthy 
promoting man-stealing, the only theft which | men who are at rest have done, and many of 
by the Mosaic law was punished with death,| your brethren now do, and should think it 
He that stealeth a man and selleth him, or if | your duty to set them free, they may be the 


he be found in his hand, he shall surely be put 
to death. Exod. xxi. 16. 

The characteristic and badge of a true 
Christian is love and good works; our Sa- 
viour’s whole life on earth was one continual 
exercise of them: Love one another, says he, 
How can we be said to 
love our brethren, who bring, or for selfish 
ends keep, them in bondage. Do we act 
consistent with this noble principle, who lay 
such heavy burdens on our fellow-creatures ? 
Do we consider that they are called, and sin- 
cerely desire that they may become heirs with 
us in glory, and rejoice in the liberty of the 
sons of God, whilst we are withholding from 
them the common liberties of mankind? Or 
can the Spirit of God, by which we have al- 
ways professed to be led, be the author of 
those oppressive and unrighteous measures ? 
Or do we not thereby manifest, that temporal 
interest hath more influence on our conduct 
herein than the dictates of that merciful, 
holy, and unerring guide ? 

And we likewise earnestly recommend to 
all who have slaves, to be careful to come up 
in the performance of their duty towards 
them, and to be particularly watchful over 
their own hearts ; it being, by sorrowful ex- 
perience, remarkable that custom and a fami- 
liarity with evil of any kind, hath a tendency 
to bias the judgment, and deprave the mind. 
And it is obvious, that the future welfare of 
those poor slaves who are now in bondage, is 
generally too much disregarded by those who 


more capable to make a proper use of their 
liberty. Finally, brethren, we entreat you, 
in the bowels of gospel love, seriously to 
weigh the cause of detaining them in bondage. 
If it be for your own private gain, or any 
other motive than their good, it is much to 
be feared that the love of God, and the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, is not the prevailing 
principle in you, and that your hearts are not 
sufficiently redeemed from the world, which 
that you, with ourselves may more and more 
come to witness, through the cleansing virtue 
of the Holy Spirit of Jesus Christ, is our ear- 
nest desire. With the salutation of our love, 
we are your friends and brethren. 
Signed by appointment, on behalf of the 

Yearly Meeting, by 

Joun Evans, 

Joun Smiru, 

Tuomas CarLeton, 

Witiram Trmete, 

Joun Scarproven, 

Josrern Hamron, 

ABRAHAM FARRINGTON, 

Josrrn Nosie, 

James Dantet, 

Josern Gipson, 

Joun SuHotwe tt, 

JoserH PARKER. 





For “ The Friend.” 
“SIGNS OF THE TIMES.” 


I would query with the editor of “* The 


keep them ; if their daily task of labour be | Friend,” whether the time has not arrived for 
but fulfilled, little else perhaps is thought of ;| some open notice to be taken in its columns 


nay, even that which in others would be look- 
ed upon with horror and detestation, is little 
regarded in them by their masters, such as 





wives, and wives from husbands, ert 
they are tempted to break their marriage 


of the energetic measures now in operation 
to erect upon the ancient foundation of Qua- 
kerism a modern building of a cosmopolite or- 
der? On an occasion still recent, the warning 
trumpet was not sounded until the enemy had 
insinuated himself into every accessible place, 


rity, which is the peculiar character of a true frequent separation of husbands from | 


covenants, and live in adultery, in direct op-|and sown the seeds of discord, first in the 
position to the laws both of God and men, | secluded spots, then in the more visible, and 
although we believe that Christ died for all| eventually in the highways and open places. 
men, without respect of persons. How fear-| I look upon “The Friend,” as a sentinel up- 
ful, then, ought we to be, of engaging in what | on our walls, to sound the alarum of approach- 
hath so natural a tendency to lessen our huma-| ing danger; and though I would be far from 
‘nity, and of suffering ourselves to be enured | wishing it to needlessly create alarm, yet cir- 
to the exercise of hard and cruel measures,| cumstances seem now loudly to call upon it 
lest thereby we, in any degree, lose our ten-|to be vigilant, to be watchful; for he who 
der and feeling sense of the miseries of carjcan represent himself as an angel of light, 
fellow-creatures, and become worse than those | has put on one of his most deceptive trans- 
who have not believed ? formations. The natural activity of self is 
And, dear Friends, you who by inheritance| brought into operation, and by our own 
have slaves born in your families, we beseech| strength and studies we are taught to find 
you to consider them as souls committed to| out God. We are by nature restless; we 
your trust, whom the Lord will require at} would be doing something, either to create 
your hand, and who as well as you are made 





for ourselves names for the world to gape at, 
partakers of the spirit of grace, and called| or in Saul-like impatience making unbidden 
to be heirs of salvation; and let it be your] offerings at the holy altar. The humble 
constant care to watch over them for good,| waiting for the quickening influence of the 
instructing them in the fear of God, and the! Holy Spirit, to which the sons of the morning 
knowledge of the gospel of Christ, that they | in our Society bore such an ample testimony, 
may answer the end of their creation, and|is openly jeered at; its operation is called 
God be glorified and honoured by them, as| mysticism; and attempts are made to place 
well as by us, and so train them up, that if|}the blessed Scriptures above their Source. 
you should come to behold their unhappy |The periodicals of other societies are made 
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the vehicles for assailing our doctrines and 
encouraging an approximation to their views; 
the writings of ancient Friends are attacked 
in meetings for business; a journal professing 
to be edited by a member in this country, 
though written elsewhere, holds up the same 
views; and pamphlets subversive of our es- 
tablished doctrines are industriously circu- 
lated wherever it is believed they will avail 
to unsettlement, and bring over members into 
a closer union with a worldly and man-made 
stry- 

we ‘are not these reasons for alarm? We} 
know that for some years past a secret fore- 
boding has accompanied many minds that the 
writings of some holding high places in the 
Society, and an increased liberality of senti- 
ment (according to the phraseology of the | 
day) which invited to participation with others 
in things that our predecessors would have 
shrunk from, were gradually paving the way 
for some among us to leave the narrow path, 
bounded in their view by a thicket of preju- 
dice, for the open and wide way wherein the 
multitude go; yet when some of these exer- 
cised friends have ventured to point to the 
signs of the times, and raise a warning voice, 
they have been checked under the delusive 
expression of a hope that the tree thus nur- 
tured would not produce such bitter fruit; 
but the truth remains, “that every tree is 
known by his own fruit: for of thorns men| 
do not gather figs, nor of a bramble-bush 
gather they grapes,” and this corrupt tree 
has brought forth fruit of its kind. 

Then is it not time, that that “ which has 
been spoken in the ear in closets, should be 
proclaimed upon the house-tops !” 





Bo. Xs 
For “ The Friend.” 
Christ the Sufficiency of his People. 


The Society of Friends has ever believed 
that all ability to build up one another on the | 
most holy faith, and thus to promote the 
cause of Christ, is derived from him alone, 
and that we are bound patiently and reverent- 
ly to wait upon him for it. From him, as 
the branch from the vine, every member of | 
the church is to draw his spiritual life and 
strength. Herein each will be furnished with 
a knowledge of his particular duty, and in the | 
obedience of faith, with wisdom and strength | 
rightly to perform it. “There are diversi- 
ties of gifts, but the same spirit,” “ differences | 
of administrations, but the same Lord,” “ di-| 
versities of operations, but it is the same God 
which worketh all in all. But the manifes- 
tation of the spirit is given to every man to 
profit withal. For to one is given-by the| 
spirit the word of wisdom, to another the 
word of knowledge by the same spirit, to an- 





other faith by the same spirit, to another the | 
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continued to the church, but so far as they 
are, the capacity to use them must proceed 
from the same source. ‘ Without me,” said 
our Lord to his disciples, “ye can do no- 
thing ;” and if they could do nothing without 
him, surely we can possess no ability toadvance 
his cause independent of his immediate assist- 
ance. ‘This is indispensable, not only in the 
ministry of the gospel, but in transacting the 
aflairs of his church. He is the head, and 
must rule and direct its movements, or it 
will cease to bear that character. Our early 
Friends were strenuous advocates of this doc- 
trine, and for constantly reducing it to prac- 
tice; and the excellent eflects of it were con- 
spicuous in the fruit of their ministry, which 
was not a mere course of doctrinal disquisi- 
tions, but a quickening and baptising minis- 


| try, which reached the conditions of people, 


and could be felt and owned by the living 
members. It was also seen in the mainten- 
ance of their Christian discipline, under which 
their lights shone, and they were as the salt 
of the earth. 

William Penn says, “ These experimental 
preachers of glad tidings of God’s truth and 
kingdom could not run when they list, or pray 
or preach when they pleased, but as Christ 
their Redeemer prepared and moved them 
by his own blessed Spirit; for which they 
waited in their services in their meetings, and 
spoke as that gave them utterance, and which 
was as those having authority, and not like 
the dreaming, dry, formal pharisees. And so 
it plainly appeared to the serious minded, 
whose spiritual eye the Lord Jesus had in 
any measure opened, so that to one was given 
the word of exhortation, to another the word 
of reproof, to another the word of consolation, 
and all by the same spirit and in the good 
order thereof, to the convincing and edifying 
of many.” ‘Then every preacher was not 
called to go over the whole ground of Chris- 
tian doctrine, any more than was the case in 
the first Christian churches. 

* And truly they waxed strong and bold 
through faithfulness; and by the power and 
spirit of the Lord Jesus became very fruitful, 


thousands in a short time being turned to the | 


truth through their testimony in ministry and 
sufferings, insomuch as in most counties, and 
many of the considerable towns of England, 
meetings were settled, and daily there were 
added such as should be saved. For they 


were diligent to plant and to water, and the 


Lord blessed their labours with an exceeding | 


great increase, notwithstanding all the oppo- 
sition made to their blessed progress, by false 
rumours, calumnies, and bitter persecutions, 
not only from the powers of the earth, but 
from every one that listed to injure and abuse 
them; so that they seemed indeed to be as 
poor sheep appointed to the slaughter, and as 
1a people killed all the day long.” And this 


gift of healing by the same spirit, to another | abuse and calumny continues to be ungrate- 
the working of miracles, to another prophecy, | fully poured upon them even by some who, 


to another discerning of spirits, to another 
divers kinds of tongues, to another the inter- 


{had it not been for their faithfulness, might 
| have remained involved in the forms of a ce- 


pretation of tongues; but all these worketh | remonial religion, disregarding many of the 
that one and the self-same spirit, dividing to| plain precepts of Christ and his apostles. 


every man severally as he will.” All the va- 
riety of gifts here enumerated may not be 
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For “ The Friend.” 
EXTRACTS. 

This advice of George Fox to his brethren 
is no less appropriate now than it was at that 
period. 

“Shun the occasion of vain disputes and 
janglings, both amongst yourselves and others; 
for that many times is like a blustering wind, 
that hurts and bruises the tender buds and 
plants. For the world, though they have the 
words, are out of the life; and the apostles’ 
disputing with them was to bring them to 
the life. And these disputers among the 
Christians about genealogies, circumcision, 
the law, meats, drinks, and days, came to be 
the worst sort of disputers, whom the apostles 
judged; for such destroy people from the 
faith. Therefore did the apostles exhort the 
churches, that every one’s faith should stand 
in the power of God, and to look at Jesus 
the author of it. There every graft stands 
in Christ the Vine, quiet, where no bluster- 
ing storms can hurt them ; there is the safety. 
There all are of one mind, one faith, one soul, 
one spirit, baptised into one body with the one 
spirit, and made all to drink into one spirit, 
one church, one head, that is heavenly and 
spiritual, and one faith in this head, Christ, 
who is the author of it, and hath the glory of 
it; one Lord to order all, who is the baptiser 
into this one body. So Christ hath the glory 
of his faith out of every man and woman; 
and the Father through Him hath his glory, 
the Creator of all, in his power, the gospel 
that hath brought life and immortality to 
light in them; and their faith standing in it, 
they know the immortal God, serve and wor- 
ship him in his Spirit and in his truth, by 
which they are made God’s free men and 
women, from him [the devil] that is out of 
the truth.” 

When George Fox was in Barbadoes, Paul 
Gwin, a cavilling baptist, came into one of 
the meetings and asked him whether he had 
the same spirit as the apostles had? He re- 
| plied, yes. Then he bid a judge who was 
present take notice of it. George told him, 
‘He that had not a measure of the same 
Holy Ghost as the apostles had was possessed 
with an unclean spirit.” 
| The following excellent paragraph is con- 
jtained in a letter written by George Fox, 
'when he was in Europe, to Princess Eliza- 
beth. It very fully proves his Christian 
soundness, both in reference to the authority 
of the Holy Scriptures, reconciliation with 
God, and the gift of the Holy Spirit, by our 
Lord Jesus Christ. “ And now, my friend, 
the holy men of God wrote the Scriptures as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost; and 
all Christendum are on heaps about those 
Scriptures, because they are not led by the 
same Holy Ghost as those were that gave 
forth the Scriptures; which Holy Ghost they 
must come to in themselves, and be led by, if 
they come into all the truth of them, and to 
have the comfort of God, Christ and them. 
For none can call Jesus, Lord, but by the 
Holy Ghost; and all that call Christ Lord, 
without the Holy Ghost, take his name in 
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vain. Likewise all that name his name, are | destroying wood-lice, which injure his plants. 
to depart from iniquity ; then they name his | The heat in some of the stoves, on the first 
name with reverence in truth and righteous- | of August, was 130°, (showing how capable 
ness. © therefore feel the grace and truth| toads are of enduring great heat as well as 
in thy heart, that is come by Jesus Christ, | extreme cold,) and yet the toads did not ap- 
that will teach thee how to live, and what to pear at all affected by it. If an insect was 
deny. It will establish thy heart, season thy | put five or six inches from one of them, it 
words, and bring thy salvation, and will be aj seized it with so much rapidity, that it was 
teacher unto thee at all times. By it thou| difficult to perceive how it disappeared. On 
mayest receive Christ, from whence it comes, | one occasion a large toad eat four good sized 
and as many as receive him, to them he gives | beetles, one after the other ; they were taken 
power not only to stand against sin and evil, | up in its fore-feet, and when he got them end- 
but to become the sons of God ; if sons, then | wise to his mouth, they were swallowed in 
heirs of a life, and a world and kingdom with- | succession. Toads are harmless animals, and 
out end, and of the eternal riches and trea- ie infinite use in a garden, consuming great 
sures thereof. So in haste, with my love in|numbers of slugs and destructive insects. 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who tasted death for |Toads are certainly capable of attachment, 
every man, and bruises the serpent’s head, | (indeed what animal is not ') and when they 
that has been betwixt God and man, that|are without feur, their eyes are peculiarly 
through Christ man may come to God again, | soft and mild in their expression. They are, 
and praise him through Jesus Christ, the | however, a loathed and pessscuted species. 
Amen, the spiritual, heavenly rock and foun- | Shakspeare characterizes them as “ugly and 
dation for all God’s people to build upon, to| venomous,” while Milton, as if to increase 
the praise and glory of God, who is over all, | the odium against them, assimilates one of 
blessed for ever more. Grorcr Fox.” {the species with the arch enemy of mankind, 
ats \in that fatal transaction— 
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It is a pleasant and profitable employment 
to review the various evidences of an upright 
and faithful discharge of duty in the mainte- 
nance of their several Christian testimonies 
by our early predecessors, and especially so 
in regard to slavery and the slave trade. On 
another page we have placed an epistle or 
address by the Yearly Meeting for Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, &c. to its members on 
this affecting subject, issued at Burlington in 
1754, the yearly meeting in those days being 
held alternately at that place and at Phila- 
delphia. Though brief, it embraces a full, 
clear, and uncompromising declaration of 
sentiment against the enormity of the system 
at a period long anterior to the noble efforts of 
Granville Sharp, Clarkson, Wilberforce, &c. ; 
and as the reasons and motives therein urged 
in support of their positions, have lost nothing 
of their cogency, and are strictly applicable 
to the subject in the present day, we thought 





the revival of the interesting document would 
From the Knickerbocker. |“ Which brought death into the world and all our be acceptable to many, and possibly be of 
TRE DEPARTED woes.” some use. At the date of this epistle, in- 
= : : stances were by no means infrequent of 
They are not there! where once their feet At the ear of Eve, infusing every baneful pro- y 


Friends holding slaves; but we have good 
reason for believing, as well from traditional 
as other evidence, that in those instances, it 


Light answer to soft music beat— 
Where their young voices sweetly breathed, 
And fragrant flowers they lightly wreathed. 


pensity, Satan is described as “ squat like a 
toad ;” and the descendants of Eve, as if they 


“ ? ; 
Still flows the nightingale’s sweet song— supposed “the foul fiend” to be in every dis- | was slavery in its gentlest and least repulsive 
Still trail the vine’s green ehoots along ; tinct animal of the genus, seem resolved to| frm. From thence forward the subject from 
Still are the sunny blossoms fair— wreak their vengeance upon all of them. year to year was the theme of religious con 

t there ! : i . ona > nak ie c : 
ae er eee oe I am desirous of rescuing these poor UN-| tem in the Society, until, in or about the 
They are not there! by the lone fount offending animals from the cruelty which is year 1774, the Yearly Meeting for Pennsyl- 
That once they loved at eve to haunt; so commonly practised upon them. It is im- : ‘ 4 S . 
Where, when the dey.cter brightly ext, ssible to ‘oh then a village without|‘..” cattery Setem verde medic 
Beside the silver waves they met: aie . © f re ling | 8o" that all members concerned in import- 
Still lightly glides the quiet stream— seeing several mummies of toads, sprawling ing, selling, purchasing, giving, or transferring 
Still o’er it falls the soft moon-beam ; with extended feet, having been beat flat by 


g a § erwise ¢ gf 
But they who used its bliss to share stones thrown at them by mischievous boys. a eth S nance a cai = 
With loved hearts by it, are not there! Gardeners either cut them in two with their|}evond the ace of 21 hiouhd Ws Seeiidied 
They are not there! by the dear hearth, spades, or else destroy them in some other roe sentient ee dawtened ie war wet 
That once beheld their harmless mirth ; way ; while every one seems to enjoy the|j.75 ore the nana wianoedsernaeen this 
oe Seetee Ske seas ae webs Sent, misery which is inflicted on this unfortunate g. eany 5 ; 
And o’er their smiles no darkening tear : a ‘Sa geakt Gee 7 aden te continent-came to similar conclusions, and it 
It burns not now a beacon-star, ba ae ee eee 2 aed eae Y\is now more than half a century since the 
*Tis cold and fireless as they are : 'enemies, and the whole race would probably Society of Friends, both in America and in 
Where is the glow it used to wear? become extinct, if they left their retreats in Baress; tas‘ béen eae of slavdhciditin 
"Tis felt no more—they are not there ! the day-time. If people would only bear in Pe, Pe 





sams mind that animals were created, not out of The truly acceptable couibetion: of % 

THE DEAD INFANT. i poe cag agg - aoe wy, would Maryland correspondent came too late for 

Swect bud of being! for a moment given, fre aps ve >e Gl oe a od Ps a royng | the present, and will appear in our next num- 
To show how pure young spirits are in heayen, | them.—Jesse’s Gleanings, third series. ber. 


Not dead, but wakened to a nobler birth — 
Called from the thorny maze by others trod, 


Home to the bosom of the infant's God * | The force of natural affection for their 





Then snatched in love from all the woes of earth, 


Diep, suddenly, on the evenitig of the 11th instant, 
3 ‘ F | at her residence at Cropwell, Gloucester county, New 
young is more strongly shown in some ani-| Jersey, Esruer, wife of John Roberts, in the 59th 


} 
| mals than it is in others of the same species. | year of her age. She was a member of Upper Evo. 
| 


A farmer discovered a partridge sitting on|*b®™ monthly meeting, and had been many years in 
| the statiqn of an elder. 


Called early, ere the ruthless hand of Time 
Had dimmed thy spirit with a shade of crime— 
Cannot thy memory even now impart 

Sweet consolation to the bleeding heart ? 


Cannot thine infant spirit from above jits eggs ina grass-ficld. The bird allowed | In the sudden removal of this dear Friend, we are re- 
Say to the mourner, “ God afflicts in love” {him to pass his hand frequently down its) minded of the necessity of attention to the admonition 
Oh, thou art happy now, escaped from all . back without moving, or showing any fear,| of our degr Lord, “ Be ye also ready: for in such 
That shrouds the spirit with a gloomy palb; but if he offered to touch the eggs, the poor an eg ye think not, the Son of Man cometh.” 
Wa would not call thee back, for thou art blest: | Pitd immediately pecked his hand. Several |e scth shall And watching. Td Non he 





‘ : cometh shall find watching.” 
an persons went to see the bird, and a friend of | on the 24th of fifth month, 1836, at the resi- 


mine amongst others, who informed me of | dence of her daughter Anna Henley, Resecca Pearson, 
Knight, the intelligent nurseryman in the|the circumstance. When we consider the in the 93d year of her age. She was a member of Back 
King’s-road, Chelsea, who has done so much | timid nature of the bird, it is not a little sur- | Creek monthly meeting. 

in introducing new and beautiful plants into| prising that a partridge should have braved | 
this country, keeps a large number of toads| every danger sooner than forsake its yet un- PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 

in his stoves, as he finds them beneficial in| hatched young.— Ibid. Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia. 





